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Contributors and Articles 

Epwarp J. Ennis, Director of the Alien Enemy Con- 
trol Unit of the Department of Justice, describes in an 
article on page 99 of this issue the special problems 
involved in alien enemy control in this country, and 
the measures being taken by his division in the present 
emergency. Mr. Ennis was first connected with the 
Department of Justice as Assistant United States At- 
torney in the Southern District of New York, which 
position he held from the time of his graduation from 
Columbia University Law School in 1932 until 1937. 
He was then transferred to the Office of the Solicitor 
General in Washington to conduct the argument of 
cases before the Supreme Court. After two years he 
returned to New York as Chief of the Civil Division 
and Administrative Assistant in charge of civil litiga 
tion for the Federal Government in New York City. 
In July 1941 he was appointed general Counsel of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service of the De 
partment of Justice, and soon after the outbreak of 
the war, the Attorney General appointed him Director 
of the new Alien Enemy Control Unit. 


Craupe R. Wickarp, United States Secretary of Agri- 
culture discusses, in an article on page 1o1, the value 
of home gardening in our war program. The article 
sums up the conclusions reached at a recent conference 
called by the Secretary of Agriculture and Hon. Paul V. 
McNutt, Federal Security Administrator. Gardening, 
the Secretary says, may make a vital contribution, not 
only to the nation’s food supply, but also to popular 
morale, if efficiently and thoughtfully handled. He warns 
prospective gardeners against attempting to raise vegeta- 
bles in city back yards, where the earth is often stony 
and unproductive, and where little sunlight enters. The 
undertaking by inexperienced persons of such projects, 
which are almost surely doomed to failure, may have 
a bad effect upon morale, in addition to being wasteful 
of seeds, fertilizer and tools. Mr. Wickard stresses, 
however, the great benefits to be gained from the culti- 
vation of suitable plots by persons with either gardening 
experience, or the will to study the subject and obtain 
advice from capable sources. 


Frep K. Hoencer, Director of the American Public 
Welfare Association, in his article on page 103 reviews 
the program set forth by a recent conference of state 
officials to deal with special relief problems arising 
from the war situation. The most pressing of these 
involves the revision of settlement laws in many States, 
to meet the needs of defense migrants and workers 
temporarily affected by industrial dislocation. 

Mr. Hoehler has been active in the field of Public 


Welfare since 1928, when he was appointed Director 
of Welfare for Cincinnati and Hamilton County, Ohio, 
Since that time he has served on numerous committees 
concerned with matters of welfare and relief, and 
lectured on public welfare administration at the Uni- 
versities of Cincinnati and Chicago. In addition to his 
work as Director of the American Public Welfare 
Association—a position he has held since 1935—Mr, 
Hoehler today holds the chairmanship of the Com. 
mittee on Community Organization of the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, and is a member 
of the Joint Army and Navy Committee on Welfare and 


Recreation. 


DEAN E. McHenry, Assistant Professor of Political 
Science at the University of California in Los Angeles, 
discusses in his article on page 105 the use of facet 
finding committees by the California legislature. He 
describes how, in 1938, a Los Angeles Superior Court 
denied the right of the committees to require persons 
to testify, and how the legislature managed without 
such power. He also outlines the favorable court de- 
cision which ruled last year that the Commission on 
Interstate Cooperation was constitutional. Mr. McHenry 
has done research and teaching in the field of political 
science since 1934, when, following a summer as field 
agent for the California Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration, he took a position as research assistant at the 
California Bureau of Public Administration. In 1935 
he went to Europe, where he spent a year of inde 
pendent research and study in Britain and on_ the 
continent. In 1936 he took his Ph. D. at the University 
of California, and subsequently joined the faculty of 
Williams College in Massachusetts. Before taking his 
present position, which he has held since 1939, he 
spent two years teaching at Pennsylvania State College. 


On the Cover 


THE PHOTOGRAPH on this month’s cover shows Japanese 
evacuees from Los Angeles receiving their house allot- 
ments at a camp in the Owen Valley, Manzanar, Call 
fornia. This camp and one at Santa Anita were the 
first such settlements to be established for the accom- 
modation of aliens removed from West Coast combat 
zones. The Federal Government is, however, negott- 
ating the purchase of inland farm lands where, in time, 
some 105,000 Japanese will be relocated in communities 
of 5,000 persons each. 

Reports from Army headquarters in charge of the 
evacuation indicate that very few Japanese have 
offered any resistance to their removal from coastal 


areas, and many have even expressed themselves 4s 


favoring such a precautionary measure, 
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A Tribute to 
Rationing Administrators 


HE AMERICAN PEOPLE, regardless of class, color or creed, are ready, 
and willing, and determined to ‘follow through.’ ‘That spirit and 
determination is the thing which will bring the war to a successful 
conclusion. At all levels of government—federal, state and city—which have 
made our democracy so effective, we find the determination to ‘see it through.’ 
This is proven by the patriotic responses of the people. 
“TI believe that the efficiency with which you have carried out the rationing 
program has already made a remarkable contribution to the success of our war 
effort, to the conservation of very vital materials, and to the morale and con- 


fidence of the people in our ability to meet an emergency. If the first rationing 


effort—the tire program, which affected so many—had been badly handled; if 


regulations had been changed from day to day; or if it hadn’t been properly 
approached, its impact upon the people might have been disastrous, even 


though the determination to do the job was there. 


“So I say to you on behalf of the Governors’ Conference, the Council of 


State Governments, and the people of the States and the metropolitan areas 

we recognize the great service which you have performed under difficulties, 
and the contribution which more than 24,000 volunteer workers with you 
have already made to the war effort. We also recognize, as do you, that this is 
only the beginning. Your tasks are going to be more and more difficult. The 
very efficiency with which you have functioned will undoubtedly result in the 
use of your organization for all rationing problems that come along, as 
we speed to fight through to victory. We know and are confident that you 
will meet these problems with the devotion to duty that you have already 


shown. 


EXTEMPORANEOUS REMARKS OF GOVERNOR 
Harowp E, STAssEN AT A MEETING OF STATE 
RATIONING ADMINISTRATORS IN CHICAGO, 


MARCH 21, 1942 
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Government Control of Alien Enemies 


Program for Control of Aliens Carried Out With Firmness and 
Dispatch and With Continued Adherence to Humanitarian Principles 


By Epwarp J. ENNIs 
Director, Alien Enemy Control Unit, United States Department of Justice 


HE PRESENCE in the United States of over 
Spe million aliens of enemy nationality, that 
is, persons of German, Italian and Japanese na- 
tionality, has presented a difficult and challenging 
problem of governmental administration to the 
Federal Government. On the one hand, national 
security must be assured by apprehension of all 
dangerous alien enemies and by the exercise of 
proper control over the alien enemy population 
generally. On the other hand care must be taken 
not to lose the support of the large German, 
Italian and Japanese population which is as loyal 
to the United States and to the four freedoms for 
which we are fighting as any group of the popula- 
tion. For convenience we consider here first the 
problem of control of the small percentage of sus- 
pected alien enemies who may be dangerous to our 
national security and, secondly, the problem of 
control of the travel and other conduct of the en- 
tire alien enemy population. 

For several years the Department of Justice 
had been planning the treatment of alien enemies 
against the eventuality of war which finally came 
so suddenly on December 7, 1941. In 1939 the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation of the Depart- 
ment was charged with the responsibility of in- 
vestigating espionage and sabotage. The investi- 
gative reports of the I’ BI on persons suspected of 
being agents of foreign governments or of being 
unfriendly to this country were classified by the 
Department’s Special Defense Unit which had 
been established to plan and execute various na- 
Lists were prepared of 
potential alien enemies who should be apprehended 
immediately upon the outbreak of war. . 

On the day of the Pearl Harbor attack, care- 
fully prepared plans were promptly executed. The 
Attorney General submitted to the President for 
his signature a Proclamation reciting that a state 
of war existed with the Empire of Japan and pro- 
viding that alien enemies deemed dangerous to the 
public peace or safety by the Attorney General, or 


tional defense projects. 


STATE 


by the Secretary of War in the Panama Canal 
Zone, Hawaii or the Philippine Islands, were sub- 
ject to summary apprehension. On the following 
day similar proclamations were issued with respect 
to German and Italian nationals. These proclama- 
tions were based on the Act of 1798 which, at the 
very beginning of our government, established the 
policy that in time of war alien enemies were sub- 
ject to apprehension without notice and detention 
or to removal from the United States upon what- 
ever notice humanity and hospitality required un- 
der the circumstances. 

Within twenty-four hours after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor more than 1,000 Japanese aliens had 
been apprehended by the FBI and placed in secure 
custody in detention quarters which had been well 
planned in advance by the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service. As Germany and Italy were 
added to the list of enemy countries the number 
of apprehensions rose swiftly and in less than a 
week after the first bomb dropped about 3,000 
alien enemies were being held. 

During the First World War, on the other hand, 
63 alien enemies were apprehended during the 
twenty-four hours following the declaration of 
war and at the end of the first month the number 
still was less than 1,000. This contrast emphasizes 
the usefulness of the investigative and classifica- 
tion work which had been done in the Department 
of Justice before the outbreak of the War. 

Immediately upon the outbreak of war the Alien 
Enemy Control Unit was established by the Attor- 
ney General in the Department of Justice to set up 
the procedures for the hearing and reviewing of 
cases of apprehended alien enemies, to put into 
effect regulations controlling the travel and other 
conduct of the alien enemy population, and to co- 
ordinate the activities of the United States Attor- 
neys, Alien Enemy Hearing Boards, FBI and the 
Immigration Service within the Department, and 
with the State, War and other Departments inter- 
ested in alien enemies. 
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3efore describing the Alien Enemy Control 
Program perhaps it would be well to define what 
an alien enemy is—and, more important from an 
individual’s standpoint, what he is not. The term 
alien enemy comes from the statute of 1798 which 
defines an alien enemy as a native, denizen, citizen 
or subject of a nation at war with us. In other 
words, an alien enemy is an alien who happens to 
have enemy nationality. The term does not mean 
an enemy who happens to be an alien. Many loyal 
aliens have been made unhappy by being classed 
as alien enemies ; they did not understand that the 
term is an ancient legal term describing nationality 
and not a charge that each alien enemy is disloyal 
to this country. 


Wuat Is AN ALIEN ENEMY? 


Practically speaking, you cannot always tell off- 
hand who is a native, denizen, citizen or subject of 
Japan, Germany or Italy. For example, how about 
the Sudeten German from Czechoslovakia, or the 
man born of German parents in Poland who is by 
German and Polish law a German? To set up a 
simple definition which will answer all of the dif- 
ficult questions and at the same time be workable 
is impossible. Therefore, as a rule of thumb to ap- 
ply to the regulations affecting the alien enemy 
population generally, we have said that every per- 
son fourteen years old.or older who is now a citi- 
zen or subject of Germany, Italy or Japan, is an 
alien enemy as are those persons who are stateless 
but whose last allegiance was to Germany, Italy or 
Japan. Austrians who registered as Austrians (or 
as Austro-Hungarians) in the Alien Registration 
of 1940 have been exempted, as have Koreans and 
natives of the Dodecanese Islands, on the theory 
that their enemy nationality status was imposed on 
them against their will. This rule of thumb is not 
followed, however, in determining who should be 
apprehended as a suspicious alien enemy. In such 
cases the Department considers each one on its 
particular facts. 

Civilian Alien Enemy Hearing Boards were 
appointed by the Attorney General in every federal 
judicial district to hear the cases of alien enemies 
who are arrested and to make recommendations 
to the Attorney General concerning the release, 
parole or internment for the duration of the war. 
In districts where many alien enemies were in de- 
tention several Boards were appointed, five in the 
Southern District of New York. Approximately 
100 Boards were appointed throughout the coun- 
try. Each Board consists of three or more promi- 


nent members of the community, appointed by the 
Attorney General, and representing different 
walks of life. The Boards include prominent law. 
yers, doctors, bankers, businessmen, law school 
and other professors and persons with experience 
in working with the alien enemy population 
through philanthropic and social agencies. 

Kach United States Attorney is charged with 
the responsibility for presenting the Government's 
case to the Alien Enemy Hearing Board in his 
district. As a matter of administration the De 
partment of Justice has relied upon its field organ. 
ization of United States Attorney offices, F BI and 
Immigration Service field offices and United 
States Marshals to carry on the work. 

The hearing before the Civilian Alien Enemy 
Hearing Board is of an informal character iq 
which the FBI reports are presented, the alien 
enemy questioned by the Board members and per 
mitted to present affidavits, or even call witnesses 
in exceptional cases. The Board then prepares a 
recommendation to the Attorney General whieh 
the United States Attorney forwards to the Alien 
Enemy Control Unit where the case is reviewed 
achieve uniform application of the policy of intern 
ing all dangerous alien enemies. [Finally the Attom 
ney General issues an order for the release, parole 
or internment of each alien enemy. Those who are 
ordered interned are transferred to the custody of 
the Army for the duration of the war. 


NATIONAL SECURITY PARAMOUNT 


The cardinal rule observed in the apprehension 
and detention of alien enemies is that no chances 
may be taken with national security and all doubts 
must be resolved in favor of the Government. Con- 
sequently some persons have been apprehended on 
well founded suspicions which, upon examination 
and questioning are completely explained away so 
that the person may be released. In other cases 
after a thorough examination of the case it be- 
comes clear that it is not necessary to intern the 
individual but is sufficient to place him under a 
strict parole requiring him to report all of his ae- 
tivities to a reliable American citizen who acts as 
his sponsor and also less frequently to’ the Immi- 
gration Parole Officer of his district under the pa- 
role system which has been set up in the Immr- 
gration Service. 

The second main phase of the Alien Enemy 
Control Program is the control of the general alien 
enemy population. This control is based mainly on 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Victory Gardens 


Home Gardening is Vital to Nation’s War Effort Both as a Morale-Building 
Hobby and a Means of Insuring Abundant Supplies of Nutritious Foods 


sy CLAUDE R. WICKARD 


United States Secretary of Agriculture 


A Vicrory GARDENER 


H™ VEGETABLE GARDENS in any year are 
important to this country’s strength and 
well being. This year they are more than that. 
Home gardens this year are a part of the nation’s 
pattern for total victory. 

Vegetables mean vitamins, and vitamins mean 
vitality. 
diets for families who are carrying on their part 
of the war effort here at home. They mean better 
diets at less cost, and without extra strain on our 


Home-grown vegetables mean_ better 


processing and shipping systems. The people who 
process and ship food already are very busy meet- 
ing the needs of our troops overseas, of our allies 
who are getting lend-lease shipments, and of our 
own people in towns and cities who are not able 
to grow their own vegetables. 

These are the main reasons why home gardens 
are so important this year. The term “victory 
garden” isn’t just a slogan. It is a statement of 


STATE 


sober fact. This is true even though there is no 
reason to fear that our total food supply will run 
short. It isn’t necessary to rush into gardening 
for fear that the nation will go hungry. But 
gardens planted in good soil and tended by people 
who know how will do much to help keep us in 
the best fighting trim. 

This year the national farm program has set 
a goal for home gardens on farms. This goal is 
5.700,000, nearly 1,000,000 more than ever before. 
‘To reach the goal will mean that nearly every farm 
will have its own garden. Early reports from all 
parts of the country show that a great increase 
in the number of farm gardens is taking place. 
Reports also show that vegetable gardeners in 
towns and cities are busier than ever before, and 
that for the most part they are planning their 
gardens with discretion. 

It is most encouraging to learn that few stony 
city backyards are being plowed up for vegetables 
and that seed and fertilizer and equipment won't 
be wasted on plots that have little chance of suc- 
cess. Although there are few serious shortages of 
seed, fertilizer, spray materials and garden tools 
this year, there are no oversupplies, either. We 
can't afford to waste any of these things, for we 
must use all of them where they will do the most 
good. There are many patches of city ground 
where a vegetable garden is licked even before it 
is started. There are many patriotic Americans, 
some in the country as well as in the city, who 
just don’t have the experience that is needed to 
make a vegetable garden succeed. An unsuccessful 
garden means a waste of more than materials: it 
means a waste of time and effort that could be 
turned to more useful work. 

Of course there is another side to gardening, 
entirely separate from the actual products gained 
thereby. That other side is the pleasure and 
satisfaction that comes from working in the soil 
and making things grow. There is a lift to gar- 

(Continued on page 116) 
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AND VIEWS 


OF BOOKS 


The Mobilization of the Home Front: The British Ex- 
perience and Its Significance for the United States. 
By Eric H. Biddle (Foreword by Marshall Field). 
Price, 60¢. 

Eric Biddle, already familiar with the British scene 
by virtue of service as a flier in the RAF in World 
War I, was sent to England by the American Public 
Welfare Association to observe the effect of the war 
and its demands upon normal governmental processes. 
He carried with him numerous requests for specific 
information from our War, Navy, and other Federal 
departments and from the Council of State Govern- 
ments and other organizations of public officials who 
have headquarters at 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago. 

For more than six months, Mr. Biddle, himself an 
experienced American public administrator, worked 
side by side with officials of the national and local 
governments in every major English city. In his report, 
The Mobilization of the Home Front, he attempts to 
relate the things he learned about the British experi- 
ence to the problems now before us, and soon to 
emerge—with the hope that it may not be necessary to 
repeat England’s mistakes. 


American State Government. By W. Brooke Graves. 
Revised Edition. D. C. Heath:and Company, Boston, 
1941. 944 pages. Price, $4.00. 

This volume is a revision of the earlier work of the 
same title which Professor Graves, Department of 
Political Science, Temple University, published in 1936. 

The plan of organization for the book is a simple 
and logical one, dividing the subject matter to be cov- 
ered into seven parts: Constitutional Bases of State 
Government; Political Parties and Popular Control; 
The Process of Lawmaking; Executive and Administra- 
tive Problems; Financial Problems; Judicial and Legal 
Problems; Intergovernmental Relations. 

Professor Graves’ viewpoint concerning state gov- 
ernment in a changing world is perhaps best stated in 
his own words: “Government cannot—and it should not 
if it could—remain changeless, uninfluenced by a 
society that is in a continual state of flux. It cannot 
do this because government itself is both a phase of 
life and a social institution. As such, it cannot be 
separated from life, nor from the influences that are 
everywhere else bringing change in established modes 
of thought and ways of doing things. If it did 
so it would fail to perform one of the chief functions 
for which it was established.” 

One rather unusual technique employed by Mr. Graves 
is the inclusion in each division of the book of what- 
ever historical material is pertinent, not only adding 
to the reader’s enjoyment and perspective, but sparing 
him from a lengthy single section on history, including 
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much that is unnecessary for an understanding of 
present developments. 

For the reader who has never witnessed a state 
legislature in action and has but vague ideas concepp. 
ing the procedure of this aspect of state government 


Mr. Graves, using the legislative procedure employed 
by his own State—Pennsylvania—as his model, shows 
graphically the stages through which a bill must pass 
before it becomes law. 

Space does not permit special mention of each of 
the Parts of this book, but all are well and thought. 
fully handled. The carefully compiled bibliographies 
are particularly good. They are, for the most part 
contemporary reading matter, and many are citations of 
articles in periodicals, thus furnishing the student of 
state government with good supplementary readings on 
a given subject without the labor of thumbing through 
dozens of periodicals for himself. It should be men. 
tioned that this edition of the book includes, in the 
Appendix, the Fourth Edition of the Model State Con- 
stitution in whose drafting Mr. Graves participated. 

The reader cannot help regretting that this book was 
not published so as to include some consideration of 
the enormous tasks which the present war has thrust 
upon state governments. But its publication date pre- 
ceded December 7 and consequently the problem of 
the war and state government is not included. In the 
Chapter on “Financial Problems” particularly, the 
treatment seems already, and unavoidably, out-of-date, 
although it should be said that the consideration here 
given is broad enough so that it provides a sound base 
upon which present tax developments may be built. 

K.R.S, 
Postwar Planning in the United States. By George B. 

Galloway. The Twentieth Century Fund, New York, 

1942. 158 pages. Price, 60¢. 

This volume is one of a series being published by 
the Twentieth Century Fund, exploring the various 
aspects of planning for the period when the war has 
ended. It is divided into three sections: first an alpha- 
betical listing of the agencies, private and public, now 


engaged in postwar planning. For each agency listed, 


a brief resume is given of the work in which that group 
is now or plans to be engaged. : 
The second section classifies the agencies by fields i 
of planning, under such categories as: administrative} 
problems, city and county planning, finance, and so on. § 
The last pages of the publication consist of a se 
lected bibliography of books, magazine and newspapet | 
articles, and periodicals on related subjects. i 
Altogether, this report by Dr. Galloway furnishes if 
most usable check list for one wishing to know of re 
search plans of such organizations. 
K.R.S. 
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Relief and Resident Laws 


Regional Conference Meets in New York City to Discuss Special Relief 
Problems Arising From Movement of Population in the Emergency 


By Frep K. 


Executive Director, American 


HoEHLER 


Public Welfare Association 


A FARSIGHTED 
concern for legis- 
lation which affects peo- 
ple, the representatives of 
the Council of State Gov- 
ernments met in a re- 
gional meeting in New 
York City on February 
27 to discuss relief and 
resident laws. An earlier 
series of conferences of 
this sort held by the 
Council resulted in a pro- 
gressive and long-range Frep K. HoeHer 


program for the relief of 

distress. This program has had wide influence and 
will continue to exert influence on state as well 
as federal legislation. The meeting which con- 
vened in New York was in the nature of a follow- 
up session to consider what has happened since 
1940 when the Council of State Governments’ 
proposals for a relief program were first an- 
nounced. 

Since that time, many things have happened. 
This country is now at war and we have found 
that in some places relief needs are intensified 
while in other places they are declining because of 
war production. It was realized throughout the 
discussion, however, that in spite of the situation 
which exists today, this nation and particularly 
the States can not be as unprepared as they were 
in 1929 and 1930. At that time very liiuited 
provisions had been made by state or local govern- 
ments for adequate care of people who were af- 
fected by depressions, disasters, and other situa- 
tions which result in dependency. At that time 
the Federal Government had no provision for 
relief of unemployment and made very little until 
the demand from the States resulted first in loans 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
later in the creation of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration. It had been pointed out 


repeatedly that unemployment or economic disaster 
is not a local or state problem. It is a responsi- 
bility as wide as the continent and as extensive as 
our national borders. 

In the New York meeting there was some reali- 
zation, too, that the war conditions involving the 
mobilization of millions of men in our armed 
forces and in industry have focused attention 
again on our settlement laws and residence re- 
quirements because they are found to be imprac- 
tical as a solution to current problems. 

When the conference convened, the Chairman, 
Honorable Harold C. Ostertag, asked the confer- 
ence to consider these questions : 

1. Are the existing settlement laws of any 
real value and do they accomplish their pur- 
poses ? 

2. Can studies of our present settlement laws 
and their effects—economic, social, and adminis- 
trative—lead us to a concrete proposal for a 
more desirable alternative ? 

3. What should be done to prevent any fur- 
ther action by the States in developing restrictive 
legislation with regard to settlement? 

4. What part shall the Council of State 
Governments play as a coordinating agency in 
bringing about constructive and useful legisla- 
tion so that the States can provide services for 
people who must move from State to State? 
The conference gave very serious consideration 

to recent social and economic changes and to prob- 
lems of administration of state settlement laws. 
The members of the conference discussed social 
injustices, administrative costs, and the economic 
necessity of large scale migration. 

Representatives of New York State presented 
a detailed analysis of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare’s study of the administra- 
tion of its settlement law. This analysis revealed 
that most of the nonsettled persons in New York 
in need of assistance were only part of a large num- 
ber of families which had migrated for economic 
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reasons, not for relief as some had supposed. 
Many of these families became the victims of un- 
just legal provisions which denied them assistance 
in other States because they had actually lost resi- 
dence rights in any State. It was pointed out that 
wide differences in the several state settlement 
laws were basic to this problem. Even within New 
York State necessary migrations, frequently con- 
nected with defense industry, result in unneces- 
sary administrative expenses in the welfare de- 
partment, because the costs of relief for a few 
families must be charged back to their original 
cities of residence. 

Reports were also made by representatives from 
the States of Rhode Island, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey. In many instances these reports agreed 
with the findings of the New York study. 

At the end of the morning session, the Chair- 
man appointed a committee to review the discus- 
sion of the morning in the light of the questions 
which were presented to the conference by the 
Chairman at the beginning of the session. 


COMMITTEE REPORT 


Later the committee reported and these briefly 
were the results of their considered deliberations : 
1. That there is mounting evidence that set- 
tlement laws as affecting relief have illogical, 
pensive, and anti-social results and should 

be abolished ; 

2. That to secure further evidence in this 
field, States should be urged to study their state 
residence or settlement laws and their effects 
upon administration ; 

3. That in the interest of uniformity, the 
Council of State Government's Committee on 
Relief be urged to give general direction to the 
States, a suggested survey schedule, and some 
guidance in their study; 

4. That pending the results of such study and 
federal action, it be recommended that no 
further settlement legislation of a restricted 
character be passed in any State, and that laws 
providing for forcible removal of persons be 
repealed ; 

5. That sections of state laws which deny 
relief to persons on the basis of lack of settle- 
ment should be repealed. 

These resolutions, in this preliminary form, 
were referred to a committee for editing and re- 
vision. Another resolution submitted by the com- 
mittee, but with some minority objection, read: 
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“We favor the participation of the Federal 
Government in the cost of general relief jp 
the form of federal grants-in-aid to the end 
that these objectives should be achieved.” 
There was some discussion on this resolution 
with Mr. Ellwood J. Turner (of Pennsylvania). 
Chairman of the Special Committee on Relief for 
the Council of State Governments, speaking op 
its behalf because similar action had been taken 
earlier by the Council in its meeting of January, 
1941. 


EFFECT OF WAR ON RELIEF 


Later in the day’s deliberations, Mr. Howard 
Russell, Secretary of Public Assistance in Penn. 
sylvania, made the highlight speech of the day 
when he presented a statement on the effect of 
the war efforts on the relief and welfare services 
of the State. Mr. Russell pointed out the dangers 
to people in “conversion” unemployment and 
“priority” unemployment. This enforced idleness, 
he stated, results directly from action of the 
Federal Government and should be met by federal 
action and federal funds. He pointed out that 
there is a very real problem in rising living costs, 
It is perfectly obvious, he said, that costs have 
risen not only for every family but especially for 
the recipients of public assistance. In his opinion, 
he told the conference, the living costs of people 
on the assistance level have increased at least ten 
per cent with many States taking no account of 
this in their grants to individuals and to families. 

An important administrative problem, Mr. Rus- 
sell stated, is the high turnover in public welfare 
agency personnel. This turnover is due partly to 
a reduction in relief loads but pretty largely from 
the competition which a state department has to 
meet in federal salaries and salaries of national 
private agencies working in the field of relief and 
social service. Mr. Russell assured the conference 


that all state and local welfare administrators | 


recognized these problems and were using every 
resource available to meet them without serious 
curtailment of services to people. He urged 
finally that there should be some consideration 
given to the post-war effects on welfare problems 
in the States and that post-war planning be made 
a part of the responsibility of the present Com- 
mittee on Relief of the Council of State Govern- 

ments. 
By general agreement the conference urged the 
Council of State Governments to move rapidly im 
(Continued on page 116) 
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The Legislative Power to Investigate 
on the Anvil 


California Legislature Loses and Regains Investigative Authority 


By Dean E. MCHENRyY 


Department of Political Science, University of California 


ost legislative assemblies of the world pos- 
M sess the power to investigate, as an aux- 
iliary of the power to legislate. This power of the 
United States Congress, particularly of the Sen- 
ate, is well established. State legislatures, meeting 
for relatively short periods and under great stress, 


have a special need for bodies to study problems” 


and prepare legislation between legislative ses- 
sions. The seven States which have established 
“pure” legislative councils have provided ade- 
quately for fact-finding and planning. In practice, 
most of the remaining American state legisla- 
tures have made some use of interim investigating 
committees, often without specific constitutional 
authority. 

The power of state legislatures to authorize in- 
vestigating committees to function after adjourn- 
ment sine die is not widely established. Interim 
committees set up by one house resolution have 
been ruled lacking in legal status in Arkansas, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia. Interim committees established by joint 
resolution have fared a little better in the courts, 
but appear to be invalidated in Arkansas, Illinois, 
North Carolina and Tennessee. The courts of 
New Jersey, New York, Texas and other States 
appear to regard joint state legislative committees 
as justifiable. 

California’s experiences during the period 1938 
to 1940 offer a striking illustration of how a legis- 
lature may lose a power it has long exercised, how 
it may improvise in order to operate without the 
power, and how the power may be restored by 
popular ratification of a constitutional amendment. 

For nearly ninety years it was assumed that the 
California legislature had power to establish ad 
interim investigating committees. Between the 
achievement of statehood in 1850 and the first 
adverse court decision in 1938, 107 of such fact- 
finding bodies had been formed. Forty-three were 
joint committees set up by joint resolution ; sixty- 
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four were Assembly or Senate committees es- 
tablished by single-house resolution. In addition 
to these, a few investigative commissions were 
created by statute.’ 

A showdown was precipitated in 1938 when a 
Los Angeles Superior Court judge denied to an 
Assembly interim committee a petition to compel 
persons to attend and testify, holding that the 
committee had no lawful existence. A second case 
then arose over the refusal of the State Controller 
to issue warrants to pay expenses of a Senate in- 
terim committee. Both cases were appealed to the 
California Supreme Court, and decisions were ren- 
dered in May 1939. 

The Assembly committee was established by 
simple one-house resolution in 1937; it was 
charged with authority to study vice and crime 
problems. The Supreme Court confirmed the 
lower court ruling, declaring that the legislature 
is not a continuing body, and that a single-house 
resolution could not create an investigating com- 
mittee authorized to function after adjournment 
of the legislature. (Special Assembly Committee 
on Public Morals v. Southard, 13 Cal. (2nd) 
497, 1939) 

The Senate committee decision extended and 
clarified the Assembly committee ruling: no in- 
terim committee might be created by either single- 
house or concurrent resolution; the Senate, de- 
spite the fact of overlapping four-year terms, is 
not a continuous body. Neither a concurrent reso- 
lution creating a committee, nor a budget act 
making appropriations to such a committee con- 
stitutes legal authorization. (Swing v. Riley, 13 
Cal. (2nd) 513, 1939) 


'The history of investigating committees was studied 
exhaustively’ by Christian L. Larsen, The Use of Special 
Committees and Commissions by the California Legis- 
lature (Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, 1937.) 
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In so deciding, the court overrode the strong 
case presented by counsel for the legislature that it 
is a continuing body, as evidenced by the two-year 
life of each legislature, by the liability of members 
for service during special sessions, by the annual 
legislators’ salaries. Moreover, long parliamentary 
practice was thought to have established the prin- 
ciple firmly, not to be overridden without specific 
constitutional limitation. Finally, the court de- 
clined to concede the importance of the specialized 
and distinctive contribution which is possible 
through single-house investigations by a Senate 
with territorial (county) representation and an 
Assembly apportioned by population. 


No Fact-FINpING AUTHORITY 


These decisions left the legiskature shorn of 
much fact-finding authority, but still possessing 
power: (1) to set up investigative bodies by stat- 
ute, and (2) to employ its own regular and special 
committees during sessions and recess periods. The 
first method was ill-suited to California because 
of diverse elements represented in the preponder- 
antly rural Senate and strongly urban Assembly. 
Moreover, the Governor might exercise his veto 
and prevent investigations unsatisfactory to him. 
The tripartite agreement necessary for a statutory 
investigative body would have been nearly impos- 
sible to obtain. 

The second method was used during most of 
1940, in spite of great inherent drawbacks. Its 
operation depended upon refusal by the legislature 
to adjourn sine die. Called into special session by 
the Governor in January, 1940, the Senate and As- 
sembly met and recessed from time to time while 
their committees conducted investigations. How- 
ever, the California Constitution provides that 
none but urgency measures may go into effect un- 
til ninety days after final adjournment. Urgency 
measures require a two-thirds vote of each house. 
Obviously a legislature cannot operate satisfac- 
torily with enacted legislation dormant for up to 
two years, or with a two-thirds vote requirement 
for placing a measure into force earlier. 


PoWER RESTORED 

The full power to investigate was restored in 
November, 1940 with the adoption by the people 
of a constitutional amendment, authorizing either 
house or both houses together to establish interim 
committees. This ended the impasse begun by the 
judicial decisions of 1938 and 1939. The vote 
cast on the proposition was 929,527 in favor, and 
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855,845 opposed. No active campaigning took 
place on either side of the question. Naturally the 
amendment had strong support from legislators, 
who submitted the proposition; a former Gover- 
nor and others of some prominence argued in op. 
position that some committees were abusive of 
private rights and administrative prerogatives, 

On the allied front, the California legislature 
secured a favorable court decision which enables 
the State to go forward in the work of interstate 
cooperation through the Council of State Govern. 
ments. In Parker v. Riley (S.F. no. 16519) the 
California Supreme Court ruled, in May of 1941, 
that the California Commission on Interstate Co- 
operation was established constitutionally. The 
Commission was created by statute in 1939, was 
directed to further the State’s participation in the 
Council of State Governments, and was assigned 
responsibility for handling relations with other 
States and the national government. The Com- 
mission is a mixed legislative-executive body, con- 
sisting of five Senators, five members of the 
Assembly, and five executive officers appointed 
by the Governor. 


COOPERATION COMMISSION APPROVED 


Constitutionality of the statute was challenged 
by the State Controller, who refused to make pay- 
ments for maintenance of the Commission. Mem- 
bers of the Commission, headed by W. B. Parker, 
then chairman, sought a writ of mandamus to 
compel payment. Counsel for the Controller al- 
leged that the statute was void mainly because it 
violated a state constitutional provision (Article 
IV, Section 19) forbidding Senators and members 
of the Assembly to hold other “office, trust, or em- 
ployment.” The court preferred the claim of coun- 
sel for the Commission, however, and ruled that 
since duties involved no exercise of state power, 
but only finding facts and making recommenda- 
tions, the constitutional prohibition was not vio- 
lated. Even more sweeping was the contention 
made for the Controller that the statute violated 
the general separation of powers clause of the 
State Constitution (Article IIT, Section 1). The 
court found that the investigative and consultative 
activities assigned to the Commission were so in- 
cidental and subsidiary that no real invasion of 
powers doctrine was involved. 

After a biennium of conflict in the courts and 
before the people, the authority of the California 
legislature to investigate and to participate in in- 
terstate cooperation seems assured. 
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Progress Report on State War Legislation 


Federal Agencies Cooperate with Council of State Governments’ Com- 
mittee on National Defense in Drafting and Revising State Proposals 


OON AFTER PEARL HArpor, plans were dis- 
S cussed for the calling of a special conference 
of Governors and state officials to meet at the 
White House. President Roosevelt an- 
nounced, at a press conference, that cooperation 
between the Federal Government and the 48 Gov- 
ernors was working so smoothly that such a con- 
ference was unnecessary. An outstanding exam- 
ple of such cooperation is the way in which the 
state and federal governments have handled state 
legislative and administrative matters of impor- 
tance to the nation’s war effort. 

For some time, the Council of State Govern- 
ments’ Committee on National Defense and its 
Drafting Committee have been working with fed- 
eral agencies in drafting a set of legislative prin- 
ciples covering the following subjects: 

State Emergency War Powers 

Precautions Against Attack 

Mobilization for Fire Defense 

Military Traffic Control 

Emergency Health and Sanitation Areas 

Acceptance of Federal Grants 

Defense Public Works 

Defense Housing 

Zoning for Defense Areas 


Later, 


Authorizing Sale of War Savings Bonds 

In drafting these proposals, the Council has had 
the advice and assistance of the War Department, 
the Office of Civilian Defense, the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports, the Federal Security Agency, 
the Treasury, and other departments. The Spe- 
cial Defense Unit of the Department of Justice, 
headed by L. M. C. Smith, has served as the chan- 
nel of communication between the Council’s com- 
mittees and interested federal agencies. Director 
James M. Landis of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense has also personally participated in meetings 
of the Council, and his associates, John B. Mar- 
tin and Harold W. Newman, Jr., have given in- 
valuable aid. 

Many of the proposals have been introduced 
with unusual success during 1942 in Kentucky, 
Michigan, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina and 
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Virginia. \Where amended, the reasons for amend- 
ment have been made available to the Council, 
and this information has been used in improving 
the bills. A recent regional conference of Coopera- 
tion Commissions and Defense Councils of the 
Northeastern States, called by Hon. Harold C. 
Ostertag, Chairman of the New York Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Interstate Cooperation, has 
been of great assistance to the Drafting Commit- 
tee in this work. 
When finally revised, the finished bills will be 


made available to Governors, Attorneys General, 


Cooperation Commissions, and executives of 
State Councils of Defense for consideration and, 
where needed, for introduction in next year’s 
legislative sessions. Included in the forthcoming 
report covering this legislation will be suggestions 
for administrative action that might be taken by 
state executives to improve state and federal rela- 
tions having to do with furthering the war effort. 

The following statement of principles, approved 
by the Office of Civilian Defense, has been issued 
by the Council of State Governments in connec- 
tion with this work and as a guide in determining 
the future policies of the several state govern- 
ments in regard to civilian defense: 

General Statement of Policy 

1. Cooperation between the federal agencies 
and the States should, in general, be 
through the Governors and State Councils 
of Defense. It is important to attain uni- 
formity, so far as practicable, through- 
out the country in measures taken to aid 
the prosecution of the war and civilian de- 
fense. It is recommended, therefore, that 
in making rules and regulations author- 
ized by various statutes, the Governors and 
State Councils of Defense give careful 
consideration to the rules, regulations, rec- 
ommendations, and requests of federal au- 
thorities, and where possible make state 
rules and regulations consistent therewith. 
Enforcement of regulations should be ef- 
fected through the existing law-enforcing 
authorities, supplemented by such auxilia- 
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ry civilian assistance as they may wish to 
appoint. 

3. Fire prevention should be effected by ex- 
isting fire-fighting authorities, supplement- 
ed by such civilian auxiliary assistance as 
they may wish to appoint. 

4. State Councils shall, by regulations, pre- 
scribe the qualifications, powers, rights, 
duties, privileges and immunities of air 
raid wardens, fire watchers, and other ci- 
vilian defense workers who shall be ap- 
pointed by local councils. These persons, 
as such, shall not have the powers of peace 
officers, and shall serve without compensa- 
tion. 

5. Regulations of Governors applying to 
state and local councils shalkhave the force 
of law and penalties for violation shall be 
prescribed. It is suggested, however, that 
penalties for crimes committed during a 
blackout should not for that reason be in- 
creased. 

6. It is recommended that this emergency 
legislation terminate at a fixed period, say 
two years after enactment. This will re- 
sult in the proposals being reviewed and 
re-enacted in a different form, if neces- 
sary. It is frequently difficult to determine 
when a state of war ceases. If it is desired 
that the acts terminate at the end of the 
war, it might be possible to fix the date 
as the date on which Congress, or the 
President, declares that a state of war has 
ended. 

7. In drafting a statute dealing with subjects 
concerned in the prosecution of the war or 
civilian defense, the Legislatures, where 
authorized by the Constitution, may pro- 
vide that existing laws shall be modified 
or suspended for the life of the act, where 
inconsistent with the rules and regulations 
which the Governors or State Councils 
may make under the authority created by 
such statute. 

As reported in an earlier issue of STATE Gov- 
ERNMENT, the Drafting Committee initiated this 
work on December 19 and 20, at a meeting in 
Washington which was opened by Attorney Gen- 
eral Francis Biddle. A more recent conference of 
the Committee was held in Washington on March 
7 and 8. At that time, revisions were made and 
full approval given to most of the legislative pro- 
posals listed above. The remaining bills have now 


been completed and will be included in the finaj 
report. 

Members of the Committee are now devoting 
their full attention to the following undertakings: 
1. The preparation of a Special Report on 
Absentee Voting by Men in the Armed 
Forces, in cooperation with the Standing 
Committee on Election Procedure of the 
National Association of Secretaries of 
State. (See article on page 109 regarding | 
work of this Committee. ) 
The development of uniform rules and 
regulations covering questions having to 
do with the “Protective Services” such as 
air raid wardens, auxiliary policemen, fire 

defense workers, etc. 

3. The issuance of regulations and the im- 
provement of legislation having to do with 
state and federal control of explosives. 


tu 


RECOMMENDATION FOR UNIFORMITY 


The Council also recommends that the States, 
in the interests of uniformity, should give con- 
sideration to the following policy, approved by 
the Drafting Committee : 

“That state legislation should, so far as 
possible, provide that no regulation or rule 
should be made locally which is inconsistent 
with federal policy, and that the Governor, 
or Council of Defense, or an appropriate 
body or director of civilian protection may 
adopt, proclaim, and enforce regulations, 
rules and orders. not inconsistent with regula- 
tions, rules or orders of the President of the 

United States or the War Department or the 

Navy Department or the United States Di- 

rector of Civilian Defense, and shall take 

measures to carry into effect any rule, regu- | 
lation, order or request of the President of 
the United States or the Secretary of War or 

of the Navy, or the United States Director of 

Civilian Defense for action necessary to na- | 

tional defense or safety of life and property.” | 

Members of the Council of State Governments 
Committee of National Defense, which has had 
general direction of the work, are: Chairman Ell 
wood J. Turner of the Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives, Governor Herbert R. O’Conor 
of Maryland, Senator Edgar A. Brown of South 
Carolina, and Frank Bane, Executive Director of 
the Council of State Governments. Members of 
the Council’s Drafting Committee include: Hon. 

(Continued on page 113) | 
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Voting by Men in Service 


Legislation Providing for Absentee Voting by 
Armed Forces Discussed by Special Committee 


n A democratic nation at war against totali- 
I tarian ideas, the ways and means by which 
members of the armed forces of the United States 
may have an opportunity to exercise their privilege 
to vote for public officers-—national, state and 
local—has assumed an importance far beyond that 
hitherto attached to the ordinary use of absentee 
voting by persons away from their home precincts 


on election days. 

A mobile war in which the armies of the United 
States are scattered in all quarters of the globe 
makes the operation of any absent voter law here- 
tofore adopted by the States inapplicable in many 
instances and presents administrative problems of 
the greatest magnitude. For the purpose of seek- 
ing the most effective method of insuring the 
privilege of the ballot to soldiers, sailors and ma- 
rines, the Standing Committee on Election Pro- 
cedure of the National Association of Secretaries 
of State met in Washington, D. C., on April 11 
to discuss these, and related problems with repre- 
sentatives of the Special Defense Unit of the De- 
partment of Justice and the Department of War. 

A survey of absentee voter legislation showed 
that some provision has been made to meet the 
problem in all but three of the States. The three 
States without absentee voting laws are Louisiana, 
New Mexico and Kentucky. Louisiana may take 
action when its Legislature meets next month. 
New Mexico, which has definite constitutional 
authority to pass an absentee voters’ law for those 
in military service, cannot take legislative action 
until 1943. 

Mississippi's new absentee voting law provides 
also that service men may vote without payment 
of the poll tax, and the new South Carolina pro- 
visions extend to those employed in war produc- 
tion agencies operated by the Government. 

Many of the States which already had some 
kind of provision for “soldier voting” in their 
election statutes made their laws more specific in 
1941. Five States—Connecticut, Iowa, Maine, 
North Carolina and Ohio—authorized commis- 
sioned officers to attest to affidavits of service men 
applying for absentee ballots. Amendments in 


New York, Ohio and several other States made 
special provisions for the registration of men in 
camp. In Maryland election officials were ordered 
to supply men in the service with absentee ballots, 
without application on their part. 

Texas voters in military service were given the 
absent voting privilege recently by court action, 
which held that the general absentee voting law 
was applicable to those in the armed forces. 

Service men are allowed to vote under ordinary 
absentee voting privileges in Alabama, Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming. New Hampshire permits absentee vot- 
ing for presidential electors only. Oklahoma’s ab- 


‘sent military voters must cast ballots by proxy. 


States with specific provisions for those in 
military service to vote by mail are Connecticut, 
Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and South Caro- 
lina. Arkansas, Delaware, Illinois, Kansas, Maine, 
Nevada and South Dakota collect ballots at points 
where those in service are stationed. Massachu- 
setts and North Dakota order ballots to be mailed 
to those outside the State on military duty. 

Since special legislative sessions would be’ neces- 
sary in each of the States to provide satisfactory 
election legislation to enable all members of the 
armed forces to vote this year, the Committee felt 
that it was inadvisable at this time to attempt the 
adoption of any “model” legislation before the 
1942 general elections but did decide to urgé the 
National Association of Secretaries of State at 
their 26th Conference this summer to proceed 
with the drafting of simple, effective and uniform 
absentee voter “model” legislation, applicable only 
to members of the armed forces for submission 
through the Council of State Governments to the 
regular legislative sessions of 1943. 

The Committee turned its attention to the best 
methods of securing the vote for every member 

(Continued on page 116) 
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THE STATES IN THE VICTORY PROGRAM 


Conservation of Cultural Resources 


THe Marytanp Committee for the Conservation of 
Cultural Resources is publishing a series of bulletins 
giving valuable advice to libraries, societies, and indi- 
viduals within the State of Maryland who may have in 
their custody books, art objects, manuscripts, etc., 
which are of historical value. In this connection, a 
survey is being made by this Committee, in conjunc- 
tion with the Maryland Council of Defense and the 
WPA, of all safe storage places in Maryland. In- 
formation thus obtained will be made available to all 
who request it. 


Defense School of the Air 


On Aprit 6 the first of a series of weekly half-hour 
broadcasts entitled, “Civilian Defense School of the 
Air,” was heard over KGW, The Oregonian. This series 
is sponsored by the Oregon State Defense Council and 
is directed toward the general public, furnishing in- 
formation of basic importance to residents in the 
western combat areas. Governor Charles A. Sprague, 
State Director of Civilian Defense, Jerrold Owen, State 
Defense Coordinator, and Mayor Earl Riley, Co- 
ordinator for the Metropolitan Areas were among those 
who participated in the first program. 


Air Raid Movie 


THe PENNSYLVANIA COUNCIL OF DEFENSE has released 
a one-minute movie “trailer” to moving picture theaters 
throughout the State, graphically demonstrating what 
to do when an air raid alarm sounds. This movie short 
is complete with sound and opens with the scream of 
an air raid siren. The scenes which follow show people 
getting off the streets, pulling window shades, turning 
out lights, and taking other prescribed precautions. 


Victory Gardens 


A Victory GARDEN ProcGrRAM, enlisting the help of all 
local and county farm organizations, has been adopted 
by New York as an integral part of its war effort. The 
program was prepared by the Extension Service Com- 
mittee of the State Colleges of Agriculture and Home 
Economics, and, following a State-wide conference held 
in Albany, a Victory Garden Council was established, 
with L. R. Simons as Chairman and Albert Hoefer as 
Secretary. As in the case of other States containing 
large urban areas, New York officials have found it 
necessary to issue special warnings in order to prevent 
waste of time and materials in the hands of inexperi- 
enced individuals. It was pointed out that plowing up 


lawns, parks and playgrounds for gardening was un. 
desirable, especially in cities, where soil and other condi. 
tions are usually unsuitable for the purpose. The pro. 
gram, it was stated, is designed especially to encourage 
increased production of vegetables for home use in yjl 
lage and suburban communities. 


Prisoner Release Plan 


AN INTERESTING MEASURE enacted in the recently ad- 
journed session of the Kentucky legislature will permit 
the parole of convicts for military service or farm labor 
during the war. The act suspends for the duration the 
statutory requirement that convicts under sentence of 
10 years or less must serve at least half their terms 
before becoming eligible for parole. It further gives the 
State Commissioner of Welfare authority to parole 
qualified prisoners at his own discretion, provided they 
are “first offenders.” 


Farm Labor Pool 


ExpANsIon of New York State’s farm program to 
mitigate difficulties in securing adequate farm labor, is 
being worked out by representatives of farm organiza- 
tions, the United States Employment Service, the State 
Department of Labor and the State College of Agricul- 
ture, in a series of conferences called by the Governor, 
Employment offices are already operating in upstate 
areas, and these will be supplemented by temporary 
offices in a number of rural sections of the State. The 
main objective in the setting up of such machinery will 
be the pooling and effective use of the available labor 
supply, including high school students and migratory 
workers. 


Scrap Collection Campaigns 


TypicaL oF the means being utilized by the States to 
promote the metal salvage program are two slogan 
campaigns initiated by the Indiana and Missouri State 
Defense Councils. The Indiana Council launched its 
drive with the request that citizens “Get in the Scrap.” 
Emphasis was placed upon the canvassing of farms as 
possible source of abandoned farm machinery, etc. Farm- 
ers were requested to sign pledges that they would col- 
lect all abandoned metals in their establishments and 
either deliver, or have them ready for delivery, before a 
certain date. Local township and county “clearing com- 
mittees” were appointed, whose job it was to apportion 
scrap metal sales among various dealers and charities, 
and to arrange for a fair and uniform price scale. The 
assistance of the State Highway Department, merchants 
and truck-owners was enlisted for the transportation of 
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large scrap piles on carry-in days, while school children 
were encouraged to bring in smaller objects on school 


days. 


In Missourt, the Defense Council’s advertisements for 
the metal salvage drive asked “Why don’t you pick up 
that $5.00 bill under your feet?” It was shown that 
many articles which citizens had kicked around in attics 
and cellars for years were worth real money for their 


.metal content. A program of store-room cleaning was 


urged, whereby individuals might find it possible to 
contribute profitably to the war effort. 


Labor Volunteers for Victory 


AN ORGANIZATION known as the Labor Volunteers for 
Victory was recently established by Executive Order 
in Minnesota. Each union in the State will elect six 
representatives, to be responsible for carrying on the 
following civilian defense functions. One of the repre- 
sentatives will be in charge of sabotage prevention, 
and will instruct union members in anti-sabotage meth- 
ods. A second will have charge of the safety of work- 
men in the union. He will constantly remind members 
of the importance of avoiding accidents, and will warn 
officials whenever continuous dangers to the workmen 
exist, either in their place of business or in surround- 
ing traffic and utility conditions. A third will promote 
the sale of War Bonds among members. A fourth will 
be responsible for recreational and physical fitness facili- 
ties. A fifth will encourage participation of members 
in the salvage program. Many unions already have one 
or more persons engaged in the above activities, but it 
is felt that the establishment of an official program of 
this type will add greatly to civilian defense efforts 
within the State. 


Household Anti-Bomb Equipment 


Tue Air Ratp Warpens of Washington State are 
carrying on a program of inspection of every house- 
hold’s equipment for fighting incendiary bombs, with 
each of the nearly 150 county and city Defense Councils 
of the State taking part. The Wardens received their 
instructions over a twenty-four station Victory Radio 
Network. As the inspections are made, each home which 
has adequate equipment will be given a poster reading 
“We Are Prepared,” and bearing the Warden’s signa- 
ture, to be taped or pasted to windows. This campaign is 
the first cooperative war effort of its kind to be under- 
taken in the country. 


State “Lend Lease” Act 


GOVERNOR LEHMAN recently signed a state “Lend- 
Lease” Act, under which the Governor is authorized to 
transfer state land or equipment to the Federal Govern- 
ment, or to any city government, if needed in forward- 
ing the war program. The bill was first designed to 


permit operation of a state hospital on Staten Island by 
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New York City, in case of possible demand for extra 
beds in bombing raids. At the same time, the War De- 
partment requested the use of the Syracuse State Fair 
grounds for army purposes. Under the terms of the Act, 
even state employees can be transferred to the Federal 
Government or to any city government if needed in 
defense work. The bill was unanimously approved by 
both houses of the legislature in record-breaking time. 


Protection of Vital Areas 


THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY, state and city defense 
councils have joined with federal agencies in protect- 
ing vital water-front properties which might be subject 
to bombing or other enemy action. Outstanding is the 
system in effect in the area around the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard, where the Auxiliary Police Corps and the 
Pennsylvania Home Defense Corps are cooperating 
with federal military authorities in guarding this estab- 
lishment. 

On the West Coast similar steps have been taken, not 
only to protect areas, such as San Francisco, designated 
as “combat zones,” but other sections of the coast, 
as well. One of the most efficient systems of protection 
has been established in Portland, where, under the 
authority of state and local defense councils, state, city 
and civilian defense and military efforts have been co- 
ordinated, following a plan approved by the city in 
1939 and kept up-to-date as a result of British 
experience. 


Expansion of Wisconsin Defense Program 


AN EMERGENCY appropriation of $25,000 to finance the 
Wisconsin Council of Defense was made at a recent 
meeting of the State Emergency Board. The appropria- 
tion brings to $52,000 the funds allotted to the State 
Defense Council, and probably makes it unnecessary 
for the legislature to be called into special session for 
the purpose of making possible expansion of the Coun- 
cil’s work. 


Civilian Defense School 


A RECENT NEWS RELEASE from the Office of Civilian 
Defense announces the opening on May 18 of a War 
Department Civilian Defense School at the University 
of Florida. Students will be domiciled in furnished 
rooms in the new dormitories there, and will have the 
use of social rooms, including the University Club and 
the Florida Union. The cost of room and board will be 
approximately $21 for the course, and the school will 
accommodate 50 students per class. 


State Radio Network 


GEORGIA HAS established a State-wide short wave radio 
network, connecting the 26 State Guard districts, thus 
becoming one of the first States to set up such a com- 
munications system for its civilian military defenders. 
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Control of Aliens 

(Continued from page 100) 
the alien enemy certificate of identification. Every 
alien enemy is required to answer a detailed ques- 
tionnaire in applying for a certificate. Informa- 
tion was sought not available under the peace- 
time registration of all aliens in 1940 which, how- 
ever, supplied valuable information of the distri- 
bution and the concentration of all aliens in the 
United States in various communities, and which 
serves as a check to discover those who fail to 
obtain certificates. Certificates of identification 
were then prepared on the basis of the informa- 
tion, bearing the photograph and fingerprints of 
the alien enemy. The postmen who delivered these 
certificates were required to compare the photo- 
graph with the alien enemy in person thus making 
sure that the alien enemy resided where he said he 
did and that no one received a certificate to which 
he was not entitled. 


REGULATION OF TRAVEL 

Persons who were required to register as alien 
enemies are required to carry with them at all 
times their certificates of identification. If they 
travel outside of the community in which they 
live, except commuting to business, they must file 
complete information as to the proposed trip with 
the United States Attorney and, before they may 
start on the trip, they must obtain from the United 
States Attorney a duplicate form indicating that 
the information has been received by him. This 
form must then be carried with them on the trip. 
Thus by examining the certificate of identification 
and this travel form or permit, any police officer 
can easily ascertain whether or not an alien enemy 
is in the place where he lives or works, or whether 
he is in a place in which he has no business to be. 

In addition to these regulations on travel, reg- 
ulations have been promulgated requiring all alien 
enemies to turn over to the local police or to the 
United States Marshals any radio transmitters, 
short wave radio receiving sets, cameras, firearms 
and certain other dangerous articles in their pos- 
session. These will be held in the custody of the 
United States Marshals until the war is over, when 
they will be returned. 

To enforce these regulations the F BI has con- 
ducted many thousands of searches and has seized 
thousands of prohibited articles including guns, 
ammunition, radios and cameras. Prohibited arti- 
cles which are seized are confiscated and will not 
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be returned, and the possessors of such articles are 
carefully investigated and may be interned for the 
duration of the war. Other regulations of alien 
enemies forbid them to make any flights in air 
planes, or to change their name or their place of 
residence without filing notice thereof and obtain. 
ing permission from the United States Attorney, 

Although the original Proclamations of the 
President gave the Attorney General authority tg 
designate prohibited areas within which alien ep- 
emies should not be found, it soon appeared that 
the problem of evacuating crucial military areas 
involved not only aliens but also citizens which the 
Attorney General had not been authorized to con- 
trol. It was determined that such control should 
he an exercise of military power and that as a 
practical matter only the Army had the facilities 
to evacuate large groups of persons. Consequently 
the Secretary of War and the Attorney General 
jointly requested the President to transfer au- 
thority to designate such areas from the Depart- 
ment of Justice to the War Department. This was 
done by Executive Order of the President, No. 
go66, of February 19, 1942. 

Thereafter it was determined that the various 
economic and social problems created by the evac- 
uation of scores of thousands of persons, includ- 


ing care of their property left behind and arrang- | 


ing not only new quarters but also useful and re- 
munerative work helpful in the war effort, could 
best be solved by a new agency created for that 
purpose. The Executive Order of the President, 
No. gto2 of March 18, 1942, created the War 
Relocation Authority to formulate that program 
which is now in the progress of execution on the 
West Coast. 


CLASSIFICATION IMPRACTICABLE 


Inquiries have flooded in to the Department of 
Justice asking why steps are not taken to permit 
the many German and Italian or Japanese na- 
tionals to prove the loyalty which they undoubt- 
edly have for the United States and to avoid be- 
Usually these in- 
quiries are from persons who do not understand 
that the term refers to the nationality status of the 
individual alien and not to his loyalty. Neverthe- 
less the question deserves an answer. Many point 
out that England classified all its alien enemies. 
They possibly do not realize that there are about 


ing classed as “alien enemies.” 


five times as many alien enemies in New York City 
alone as there are in Great Britain. The Depart- 
ment of Justice fully realizes that many alien 
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enetiies are exactly as loyal as the most loyal 
American citizen. But the first attention of the 
Department in the investigation, hearing and re- 
view of cases must be devoted to the several 
thousand alien enemies first apprehended, and of 
course the suspected alien enemies must receive 
first attention. So far there just has not been 
time even to begin classifying the million alien 
enemies who are not suspected. We may be able 
to undertake this task but the national safety must 
first be assured. 

One aspect of the alien enemy program is the co- 


operation of state and municipal governments. Lo- . 


cal police authorities already have given excellent 
cooperation. The Attorney General requested the 
local police to accept the deposit of prohibited arti- 
cles and they responded with complete cooperation 
in a difficult and burdensome task. The United 
States Marshals in each judicial district are reliev- 
ing the local police of custody of the articles. 


UniroRM NATIONAL POLIcy 


The program, however, is in its nature national. 
The Federal Government is responsible for con- 
duct of foreign relations and the prosecution of 
the war. The Federal Government bears the grave 
responsibility of demanding and obtaining favor- 
able treatment for our citizens abroad in enemy 
countries. The system of reprisals governs the way 
they are treated. Consequently the policy for treat- 
ment of alien enemies must be one uniform na- 
tional policy fixed by the Federal Government 
which is in possession of all the necessary facts 
and has the necessary authority to fix the policy 
of treatment of alien enemies. Even in times of 
peace the necessity of leaving the control of aliens 
to the Federal Government which is responsible 
for the protection of our nationals abroad has been 
recognized. The Supreme Court of the United 
States, holding unconstitutional a state law requir- 
ing registration of aliens who are required to reg- 
ister under the Federal Alien Registration Act of 
1940 said (Hines vy. Davidowitz, 312 U.S. 52): 


“The Federal Government, representing as it 
does the collective interests of the forty-eight states, 
is entrusted with full and exclusive responsibility 
for the conduct of affairs with foreign sovereign- 
ties. ‘For local interests the several states of the 
Union exist, but for national purposes, embracing 
our relations with foreign nations, we are but one 
people, one nation, one power.’ (The Chinese Ex- 
clusion Cases, 130 U.S. 581, 606.) Our system of 
government is such that the interest of the cities, 


counties and states, no less than the interest of the 
people of the whole nation, imperatively requires 
that federal power in the field affecting foreign re- 
lations be left entirely free from local interference.” 


If this is true in times of peace, how much more 
important it is in time of war with enemies who 
have a large number of our citizens and soldiers in 
their hands, that the treatment of alien enemies not 
be embarrassed by local action no matter how good 
its intentions. Consequently it is of the greatest 
importance that local or state action against alien 
enemies as a class not be taken without consulta- 
tion with the proper federal authorities. 

This then, in brief, is an outline of the Alien 
Iknemy Control Program. It represents not only a 
tremendous governmental effort but also the 
formulation of most important policies. Of course 
some groups have complained that we are dealing 
too harshly with some alien enemies. Other groups 
have accused us of coddling them. On the whole, 
however, we believe that the problem of the alien 
enemy is being met. The dangerous alien enemies 
are where they should be and the others have not 
been excessively molested. We have not forgotten 
our duty to secure the National Safety. We have 
tried not to forget that we must not sacrifice the 
substance of democracy while fighting to preserve 
its form. 


State War Legislation 
(Continued from page 108) 


Harrington Adams, Deputy Attorney General of 
Pennsylvania, Colonel E. R. Beckwith, Judge 
Advocate General of New York, Professor Jo- 
seph P. Chamberlain of Columbia University’s 
Legislative Drafting Fund, Hon. Sidney Clifford, 
Commissioner on Uniform State Laws of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, Mr. B. J. Hasper of New 
York’s Legislative Drafting Commission, Hon. 
Thomas J. Herbert, Attorney General of Ohio, 
Hon. Francis A. Pallotti, Attorney General of 
Connecticut, Hon. Abram P. Staples, Attorney 
General of Virginia, Hon. William C. Walsh, At- 
torney General of Maryland, and Hubert R. Gal- 
lagher, of the Council of State Governments. 
Mr. James C. Wilkes, Chairman, of Washington, 
D. C., and Mr. Mitchell Long of Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, members of the Special Committee of the 
National Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws, have assisted with the technical 
details of drafting. 
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No Time for Trade Barriers 


MANY AMERICANS, looking forward to the day of peace, 
are evolving plans for a world economic system which 
would ban forever the stresses and strains which have 
been blamed for the outbreak of the present world con- 
flict. The Atlantic charter itself, a sort of ground plan 
of the democracies for building a lasting political and 
economic peace, asserts as one of the objectives “to 
further the enjoyment by all states, great and small, 
victor or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to the 
trade and to the raw materials of the world which are 
needed for their complete prosperity.” 

But these same citizens of the republic, seeing the 
danger of international trade barriers; sensing the 
danger lying in a postwar world of nations fighting 
each other on commercial battlefields; wishing to do 
away with a program resulting in a collection of 
“Balkan countries”; these same Americans are per- 
mitting a state of affairs similar to this right in their 
own country. 

In recent years the growth of state trade walls which 
are stifling commerce and hampering the free flow of 
goods from one part of the country to the other has 
stirred alarm in the minds of commerce experts and 
economists, who see in the trend serious consequences 
to the nation’s business. These barriers are not confined 
to any one section of the United States, they extend 
from coast to coast and in the long run, will help no one. 
The immediate advantage grasped by this group or 
that amounts to little now and if these practices be- 
come general will hurt the very business or industry 
that is now reaping benefits. 

Salt Lake City (Utah) Tribune 


Action—Not Talk 


Wuat ts A “safe” speed for our highways? The answer 
depends, of course, on several factors. The mechanical 
efficiency of the individual car’s safety devices, for one 
thing. The condition of the tires for another. The visi- 
bility, traction, and condition of the highway—to name 
a few more. 

Federal authorities suggest a speed limit of 40 miles 
per hour, and are enforcing that regulation at such 
federally-controlled points as the national park system. 

Apparently the “sacrifice” of speed is one Americans 
make most unwillingly. We give up much on behalf of 
the defense effort—but how many have eased their 
foot on the accelerator pedal? Americans didn’t do that 
even to relieve the matter of great personal danger, at 
least in the case of some 40,000 who paid with their lives 
in traffic last year. 

The Council of State Governments has urged less 
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speed; yea, stronger speed restrictions, for the sake of 
rubber-saving and life-saving. 

Tennessee is a part of that Council. Yet Tennessee 
has no speed law—specific, and enforceable as such 
Moreover, the mere suggestion of a speed limit—attaip. 
able in only one way—has yet to get to first base, , ,. 

Tennessee needs a speed limit. There isn’t a highway 
in the state on which excessive speed—witnessed daily 
on the highway system—is safe. 

Give Tennessee a speed limit, and adequate enforce. 
ment, and the death toll will immediately drop. Untij 
action is taken to this end, suggestions of “cooperation” 
on this nation-wide campaign, to reduce the waste of 
material and human life are so much wind. 

Nashville (Tennessee) Banner 


Bacon Outlines Defense Policy 


GOVERNOR WALTER W. Bacon has submitted a six-point 
program to the superintendents, presidents of boards, 
and administrators of all state and local government 
agencies containing suggestions for the guidance of their 
fiscal policies during the present defense emergency, 
The program calls for giving priorities to activities 
which will best promote defense work; postponement 
of non-defense public works; maintenance of essential 
public facilities in good condition, simplification of 
specifications, and development of cooperative buying 
arrangements; planning of postwar activities; applica- 
tion of all available revenue to retirement of debt and 
safeguarding and preservation of essential activities in 
order that the state and local governments may con- 
tinue in their vital role as basic service institutions in 
a free democracy. 
Governor Bacon in his letter explains the program 
was received from the Council of State Governments. 
Wilmington (Delaware) Journal Every Evening 


States’ Defense Authority 


EXISTING EMERGENCY powers of State Governors— 
those recently granted by legislatures, 1917 statutes still 
in force and civilian defense duties delegated by Federal 
agencies—render it unlikely that most States need con- 
vene special sessions during this off-legislative year to 
enact the many and various laws found necessary in the 
last previous war. That conclusion—reached in a 
survey by the Council of State Governments—largely 
reflects Texas’ condition. 

Executive powers already apparently are sufficiently 
broad to cover the organization of Texas’ resources for 
civilian defense and its contribution to the wat- 
effort. 

San Antonio (Texas) Express 
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AROUND THE COUNTRY 


Kentucky Publishes ‘‘Register”’ 


AN IMPORTANT feature of the March, 1942, issue of 
Srate GOVERNMENT was an article by Carrol C. More- 
land, Michigan State Law Librarian, outlining sugges- 
tions for the systematic promulgation of administrative 
rules and regulations by state agencies. Since the ap 
pearance of that article, a law on the subject, entitled the 
“State Regulations Filing Act,” has been passed and 
signed by the Governor in Kentucky. The measure was 
introduced as Senate bill No. 110, and 
without amendment. In order to bring his article up-to- 


date, Mr. Moreland summarizes and discusses this act 


became law 


in the following paragraphs: 

“The Kentucky act was modeled after Chapter 628, 
California Laws of 1941, providing for the publication 
of a state administrative code and register. Much of 
the language is taken from that act, and the sense of the 
California act is strictly adhered to. The order of the 
sections has been changed somewhat for clarity. 

“The Codification Board, set up in Kentucky, con- 
sists of four persons: The Commissioners of Revenue, 
Business Regulations, and Industrial Relations, and the 
Revisor of the Statutes Revision Commission (or their 
designated assistants). This compares with the three- 
man board of California, consisting of the Secretary of 
State, the Director of Finance, and the Legislative 
Counsel (or their nominees). 

“The Kentucky act makes explicit what was implicit 
in the California act, by specifically providing in sec- 
tion 8: 

‘Any regulation made by any State Agency prior to 

the effective date of this act and not filed in the 

office of the Secretary of State within three months 
after the effective date of this act, as required by 
section 7, shall be void and of no effect.’ 
It further provides that the failure or refusal to perform 
his duties by the Secretary of State makes him subject 
to a fine of not less than $500 nor more than $1,000. 

“The General Assembly of Kentucky has seen fit to 
direct the proration of the cost of printing against the 
various departments in proportion to the volume of 
regulations made by each agency, the cost to be paid 
out of appropriations to the various departments. That 
this is the right way to finance the publication of rules 
is debatable. One very cogent argument in its favor is 
that it will undoubtedly result in a careful testing by 
each department of its rules and regulations, to deter- 
mine their necessity, clarity and succinctness. It will 
also tend to lessen the number of changes and additions. 

“Unlike the bills which are now pending before the 
New York legislature on the same subject (S. Int. 565 
and H. Int. 798), there is no statement in the Kentucky 
act as to the frequency with which The Register must be 
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published. Without experience it is difficult to deter- 
mine how often any State would require such a pub- 
lication; nevertheless it might have been better to set a 
statutory maximum interval between the appearances 
of The Register.” 


Interstate Cooperation Scores 


INTERSTATE COOPERATION scored a new victory this year 
which is calculated to benefit New York’s shad fisher- 
men and the shad industry generally. Since the largest 
shad producing areas in the country are in the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Rivers, this industry is an important 
one to citizens of both New York and New Jersey. In 
the early part of the season—late March and early April 
—catches have been known to amount to as much as 
60,000 Ibs. of fish for a single day’s work. Naturally, 
New York fishermen were at a great disadvantage when 
the law of their State’ required them to remove their 
nets from the river for 60 hours each week, while in 
New Jersey a similar measure only called for a 24-hour 
“lift period.” In both cases the regulations were de- 
signed to permit the up-river movement of fish. 
Following lengthy negotiations with the New Jersey 
Cooperation Commission, New York’s Joint Legislative 
Committee on Interstate Cooperation, whose Chairman 
is Harold C. Ostertag, recently announced the approval 
of measures in both States to make uniform their weekly 
“lift periods.” A compromise agreement sets the period 
at 36 hours, beginning Friday noon and ending Satur- 
day midnight. The days were agreed upon after con- 
sultation with fishermen and marketing officials as to 
the favorable time for bringing shad on the market. 


IsEFORE IT ADJOURNED late in March, the Virginia legis- 
lature took action to ratify the Interstate Atlantic 
Marine Fisheries Compact—thus becoming the ninth 
State to endorse this interstate agreement. As soon as 
Congress has approved the now pending H.R. 6020, 
which would give federal consent to the arrangement, 
the Compact will go into effect. The House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee has submitted a favor- 
able report on the bill. 


Correction 

A TABLE APPEARING in the March issue of State Gov- 
ERNMENT magazine entitled “A Comparison of State Tax 
Collections—Fiscal Years 1940 and 1941” listed no 
figures for the State of Massachusetts. Since that time, 
information received from Hon. Henry F. Long, Com- 
missioner of Taxation in Massa- 
chusetts, indicates that 1941 collections there amounted 
to $95,300,000 ; 1940 collections amounted to $94,277,000. 
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Victory Gardens 

(Continued from page 101) 
dening that we mustn't overlook, especially in 
these strenuous times. That lift gives ornamental 
gardening a war-time value of its own, and for 
many city plots it is the only practical aim for 
growing things. [lower gardening should be en- 
couraged, providing it does not take time and 
energy away from doing our regular jobs and 
doing our part in civilian defense and Ked Cross 
work. 

But for nearly all farms, and for many com- 
munity and suburban gardens, vegetables are the 
important thing. A study by the Department of 
Agriculture’s Bureau of Home Economics shows 
that many of the vegetables which are commonest 
and easiest to grow are the most valuable for the 
vitamins and minerals they contain. This study 
lists more than a dozen vegetables, mostly of the 
leafy green variety, which are fine sources of 
vitamin A, ascorbic acid, calcium, and iron. 

Families that raise these vegetables get the 
benefit of their full fresh food value, and they can 
preserve the surplus for home use later on. This 
means that they will have to buy less food packed 
in scarce steel and tin, that the overburdened rail- 
roads and trucks will have to transport that much 
less food in order to keep people well nourished. 

Victory gardens are as important now as they 
were in the last war, but this time we are better 
organized ; there will be less waste and lost motion. 
Garden organizations, state governments, and the 
Federal Government are all working together this 
time, following a pattern of cooperation set at 
the National Defense Gardening Conference last 
winter. Thus far, developments are bearing out 
the promise of that meeting. 


Men in Service 
(Continued from page 100) 


of the armed forces where the physical situation 
makes it possible for state laws to operate this 
year. It was accordingly decided to urge upon the 
Secretaries of War and Navy that they give such 
publicity as might be possible in all army, navy 
and marine posts to the availability of absentee 
ballots in most of the States, with the suggestion 
that full information as to requirements for the 
use of the ballot be given every member of the 
armed forces by his State Adjutant General. 
Members of the Committee include Hon. Fred- 
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eric W. Cook, Secretary of the Commonwealth 

of Massachusetts, Chairman; Hon. Edward J. 
Hughes, Secretary of State of Illinois, and Hop, 
Mike Holm, Secretary of State of Minnesota 
Others in attendance at the meeting were: Mr 
W. A. Lucas, Chairman, Board of Election Com. 
missioners, North Carolina; Mr. Terence 
O’Brien, Special Defense Unit of the Department 
of Justice; Mr. Maurice A. Vitzgerald, Special 
Defense Unit of the Department of Justice; Liey. 
tenant-Colonel W. Ie. Carpenter, Infantry, War 
Department; Mr. Hubert Kk. Gallagher, Assistant 
Director, Council of State Governments and Mr. 
Stewart G. Wilson, Council of State Goverp- 
ments. | 


Resident Laws 
(Continued from page 104) 


the matter of adjusting settlement laws to meet 
the problems of current social migrations and 
particularly to plan study and research in the field 
of post-war developments as they will affect state 
welfare services. 


CONTRACTS TABLE 


STATE GOVERNMENT is indebted to the War Pro- 
ductions Board for the table appearing on the 
opposite page. lhe figures were gathered under 
the supervision of the Director of the Statistics 
Division, Stacy May, and are the latest available. 
The table presents a breakdown by States of major | 
Army, Navy, and Maritime Commission prime 
contracts, showing three categories of supply con- 
tracts and two of facility projects. Awards having 
a value of less than $50,000 and all awards for | 
foodstuffs are excluded. 

The more than $45 billion total of prime con- 
tracts shown here is below the total obligations 
as reported through I*ebruary. One factor in this 
difference is the lag between award of contracts 
and reporting of the information on individual 
contracts. 

The categories “Aircraft” and “Ships” exclude 


all armor and armaments. The category ‘‘Facili- 
ties’ represents the latest estimate of final cost 
of each construction project for which a contract 
has been awarded or a letter of intent or project | 
order issued. | 
Contracts have been assigned on the basis of | 
location of producing plants. Contracts for which | 
the work site is not known are included in the 
“Unassigned” group at the end of the table. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MAJOR PRIME SUPPLY CONTRACTS AND FACIL- 
ITIES PROJECTS OF THE ARMY, NAVY AND MARITIME COMMISSION 


BY STATE AND MAJOR OBJECT JUNE 1940 THROUGH FEBRUARY 1942 
(Thousands of Dollars) 


State 


TOTAL REPORTED 


ALABAMA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 


COLORADO... 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 

DIST. OF COLUMBIA 


FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 


INDIANA 
IOWA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 


LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 


MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 


MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 


NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON . 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


TENNESSEE. 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 


VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 


WYOMING 
OFF CONTINENT 
UNASSIGNED 


Supply Contracts Facilities 

Aircraft Ships All Other Industrial Non-industrial 
9,980,979 6,613,014 14,283,198 9,280,913 5,179,671 
238,334 136,350 308,829 96,400 

1,225 12,275 38,906 

42,808 181,857 55,684 

2,124,383 1,313,590 190,700 358,675 511,738 
— 108,856 65,560 59,072 

934,290 119,028 634,386 165,802 . 14,338 
61 35,738 18,208 11,626 7,314 

237 1,912 13,957 21,273 

103,308 16,690 20,072 196,479 

18,661 55,197 28,419 . 168,055 

92 1,000 2,673 
135,005 2,898 665,904 568,212 110,859 
369,430 5,847 468,851 540,257 95,796 
37 184,588 125,219 174 

489,767 37,340 204,719 33,513 
32,092 43,550 111,125 

109,329 41,570 188,401 130,731 

310,951 24,607 10,503 14,688 

524,359 316,863 195,193 147,534 91,725 
8,562 542,990 483,162 195,463 103,349 
737,768 38,710 2,009,423 729,037 20,413 
352 7,255 230,042 177,750 3,522 
112,433 19,645 24,609 72,501 

85,245 905 300,795 350,720 100,404 
5,724 7,376 

166,252 20,447 158,743 9,621 
- 79,263 15,894 

30,766 26,963 9,266 

981,582 916,287 715,286 223,301 103,104 
1,636 31,465 

1,001,733 126,709 1,657,528 507,306 153,924 
129,250 61,390 13,358 168,803 

81 — 

998 942 48,275 1,590,985 689,104 61,383 
160,710 31,659 129,132 75,872 
238,630 18,206 34,935 78,803 

96,119 162,847 1,415,716 845,508 109,900 
1,492 103,263 16,635 82,413 

10,800 61,056 33,820 91,060 

10,355 

35,857 3,928 105,215 163,590 91,221 
267,115 251,627 145,923 487,281 383,060 
58,972 192,933 46,758 

14,954 3,509 2,166 

511,727 56,564 221,825 306,786 

385,793 525,075 27,916 197,809 158,422 
18,920 53,400 194,533 1,545 

11,427 76,524 409,708 217,552 30,244 
79 8,343 

22,060 223,434 54,347 744,201 
444,167 13,475 1,591,014 308 ,060 336,954 


NOTE: See explanatory note concerning this table on opposite page. 
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